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Leaving Mexico, a train powered by 
Southern Pacific and National Railways 
of Mexico locomotives moves into Eagle 
Pass, Texas. The Mexican City of Piedras 
Negras and the Rio Grande River are in 
the background. Southern Pacific has 
seven interchange points with the Mexican 
railways and the growing, trade between 
the two countries is one of the bright spots 
in our transportation business. 
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History was made on June 18 when the 
Southern Pacific Company Board of 
Directors held its regular monthly 
meeting in Mexico City—this was the 
first time in SP’s 130-year history that 
the Board convened outside the United 
States. 

The event signified the great im- 
portance SP places on the growing 
friendship between Mexico and the 
United States, friendship SP is helping to 
promote in a variety of ways. 

Following the Board meeting, SP 
hosted a luncheon for Mexican shippers 
and officials. The occasion was an in- 
formal one during which SP directors 
and officers had an opportunity to chat 
with their old and new friends from 
south of the border. 


A 
Significant 
Event 


Mexican Government. This century-long 
service has given us an understanding of 
and respect for the people in Mexico, as 
weil as an understanding of the Mexican 
economy.” 

Biaggini observed that U.S. govern- 
ment officials have become more in- 
terested in recent years in promoting 
U.S. involvement in world trade. 

“Members of the Congress have 
specifically asked such companies as 
Southern Pacific to forward comments 
from Mexican businessmen about 
methods of improving the flow of com- 
merce between our countries.” 

On the day before the Board meeting 
and luncheon, Biaggini appeared at a 
press conference that was attended by 22 
members of the Mexican news media. 
The reporters learned that SP is stream- 
lining its rail operations with Mexico by 
installing computer terminals linked to 
SP’s vast computer network. 


Conversation was facilitated because a 
number of SP executives are taking con- 
versational language courses in Spanish 
in order to improve their ability to com- 
municate with Mexicans. 

This is a logical followup to the late 
1980 establishment of bilingual port 
Manager positions at the busy gateways 
of Eagle Pass-Piedras Negras, El Paso- 
Ciudad Juarez, Nogales-Sonora and 
Laredo-Nuevo Laredo. 

These SP traffic people speak both 
Spanish and English, which helps smooth 
the flow of commerce across the Rio 
Grande. And that commerce is booming, 
as indicated by the fact the volume of rail 
traffic interchanged between SP and the 
Mexican National Railways has trebled 
over the past three years. 

SP has a rich tradition of service to the 
Mexican nation, which was noted by 
Chairman Benjamin F. Biaggini in his 
June 18 luncheon address. 

“Our background of operating rail- 
roads in Mexico dates back into the 19th 
century,” Biaggini said. “We owned and 
operated the Southern Pacific of Mexico 
until 1951 when it was purchased by the 


South 
of the 
Border 


The first computer terminal was in- 
stalled in Mexico City in mid-July, and 
other terminals will later be installed in 
Monterrey and Guadalajara. These ter- 
minals will give SP officials in those cities 
instant information about all railcars on 
SP lines moving to and from Mexico. 

The link-up will help SP and the Na- 
tional Railways of Mexico to arrange for 
the smooth arrival and handling of 
railcars at their Mexican destinations. 

While SP’s main activity with Mexico 
is rail traffic, SP is studying the feasibili- 
ty of extending to Mexico its services in 
communications, land and industrial 
development, and pipelines. 

“We would do this in a cooperative ef- 
fort to improve commerce between Mex- 
ico and the U.S.,” Biaggini said. “As the 
Mexican economy continues to expand, 
Southern Pacific is prepared to provide 
its services whenever they can be of 
value.” 
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“Three Months Ended June 30, 1981 


Southern Pacitic Company had ‘sec-: 


ond -quarter.net-income (unaudited) of 
$44.6 million, ‘or $1:65 a share, .an in- 
crease of 53 percent from $29.2 
million, or $1.08 a share, during the 
same period of 1980. 

Net income (unaudited) for the first 
six months of 1981 was $67.5 million, 
or $2.50 a share, up from $38.1 million, 
or $1.41 a share, reported last year. 

Southern -Pacific’s total operating 
revenues for the quarter were $856.1 
million, up 22 percent from a year ago. 
For the six-month period, operating 
revenues totaled $1,634.4 million, an 
increase of 19 percent from 1980. 

SP’s railroad operations. recorded 
operating income 218 percent above 
jast year's second quarter, reporting 
$39.8 million, compared to $12.5 
millionfor the corresponding period in 
1980, when the recession substantially 
affected railroad: business. Second 


quarter résults were helped bya small 


rate increase that was effective in 
June. 

Rail carloadings of chemicais, motor 
vehicles’ and. parts, aggregates, iron 
and. steel pipe,-coal, metallic ores and 
concentrates, cement and grain were 


up during the quarter compared to'a -_ 


year ago. Commodities .showing 
declines .were ‘food .and related pro- 
ducts, -petroleum, -paper and perish- 
able farm products. 

SP’s.-real’ estate “and natural 


resources .activities had operating in- - 


‘come of $13 million «for the’ second 
quarter .of -1981, compared to $14.6 


million for.the same ‘period last year... 


The reduction of $1.6 million-was due 
to lower-jand and timber‘sales, which 


were partially offset by improved lease « 


income; -primarily from:-oil .and:.gas 


rents ‘and “royalties: “For ‘the first six.’ 
“months of 1981, operating income.was: . 
in, 1980! 'S first. 


$7,1-miflion higher thar 


$7 cmillion, compared to $4.4 million 
in last-year’s second period. The in- 
crease ‘in earnings was due to an.ex- 
pansion of the customer base and in- 
creased use of the system by sub- 
scribers. 

Decreased business in the Com- 
pany’s trucking subsidiaries combined 
with. Increased operating costs 
resulted in a $4.4 million operating loss 
for the quarter, compared to a $1.2 
million operating ‘loss for the same 
period of 1980. 

SP equity in earnings of unconsol- 
idated subsidiaries, -coming “primarily 
from its insurance and financial ser- 
vices operations—Ticor and Bankers 
Leasing—were $12.4:-million for the 


- quarter, up from the $7.9 million forthe 
-second quarter.in 1980. 


Ticor’s pre-tax Income rose 85 per- 
cent in ‘the quarter over the same 
period of 1980: and ‘accounted for'more 
than half of the gain in:the Company's 
equity income. Ticor reported that Title 
insurance operations improved due to 
increased industrial ‘and: commercial 
business, which~ yielded “higher rev- 
enues. 

Bankers Leasing Corporation’s pre- 
tax income rose 27 percent in the sec- 
ond quarter above the same period last 
year, mostly due to results from new 
equipment leasing programs. 

Other income showed an increase of 


$2.4--million “over :the $19 million _ 


reported for ‘the 1980 second quarter, 
primarily because of gains :in interest 
income, which were partially: offset by 
lower income on sales of property. 
‘Earlier this month ‘Southern Pacific 


-witnesses_ testified «at an.-interstate 
‘Commerce Commission {iCC) hearing 
“in Washington against the proposed 
“takeover bythe Union Pacific of -the 
‘Missouri -Pacific:and ‘Western Pacific. 


railroads: The ‘merger.would seriously 


“damage ‘competition ‘on ‘the:.nation’s : 
transcontinental rail routes, and ‘SP.re-"” 


mains “in the “forefront /of the “wide- 
spread ‘opposition to the proposal. The 


IGG’ expects the hearings to:conclude a 


i an- 
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through trains over. N&W. between Kan- 
sas City.and St. Louis, .in the event the 
Norfolk & Western-Southern merger is 
approved. 

Since ‘last October, when the na- 
tion’s railroads were partially dereg- 
ulated, SP has made progress ‘in 
pricing its rail services and :signing 
customer contracts. 

For SP, a contract usually guar- 
anteesa certain volume of traffic and 
insures a set amount of revenue. It also 
allows the Operating Department to 
plan for traffic movements on a long- 
term basis. A contract can provide a 
customer with a stabilized price, a-ser- 
vice guarantee and/or.an adequate 
supply of cars. 

On July 20, Southern’ Pacific Land 
Company invited a selected fist of com- 
panies: and individuals to submit pro- 
posais that may lead to the ‘sale. of 
some 115,000 acres of the Company’s 
timberlands ‘and mountain properties 


- in California’s Central Sierra Nevada 


mountain area. The property being of- 
fered is one management. unit.of the 
Company's timber production land, 
which now totals approximately 
500,000 acres in Northern California, 

SP Land Company “is. continually 
engaged in reviewing its asset base, 
and carrying out ‘the current project 
can be viewed as a step_in converting 
some of those assets to more produc- 
tive use. Southern Pacific Land Com- 
pany will retain ali mineral rights. The 
Company owns about 3.7 million acres 
of western land, mostly in California 
and Nevada. . 


Ss Gragg 


Chairmanand Chief Executive Officer 


“San Francisco 
July 21,1984 
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os Statements of Consolidated Income. (Unaurted)_ 


“Three [2 Threes Sik: 
-Months Ended ‘|’. Months Ended” ‘Months Ended” 
June 30,1981 June 30,1980 June 30,1981” 

(In millions, except per share.amounts) 
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INCOME FROM OPERATIONS . 


EQUITY: IN EARNINGS OF 
UNCONSOLIDATED COMPANIES 


2 OTHER INCOME 
“Miscellaneous rentais 
‘Gains from sales of property: . 
oAnterest. : 
“- Other non-operating 
“income (expense) :. 
Totals. 


INTEREST EXPENSE ......02... 


INCOME ‘BEFORE MCOME TAXES 


: INCOME TAXES. 
Current... 
Deferred 


ales agricultural exports ros 

$17.4 billionin Vagricult 

“farmers contributed a ner$23,9 billion to ines 
renginen {he sollar. 


Irrigated sice fields line SP. right of way south of Chicos in -Californiats ‘Sacramento Valley. 


Covered hopper cars of Southern Pacific’s 
Cotton Belt rail line serve scores of 
Midwest grain elevators. Wheat is handled 
in one of the world’s largest elevators (top 
photo) at Hutchinson, Kansas, while rice 
is loaded for export (center) at Stuttgart, 
Arkansas. 


Walnuts for the Christmas cookies of 
Europe move in intermodal containers 
(right) from Stockton, California, via SP 
rails to Texas, where they are loaded on 
ships. In each of the last two years, SP 
moved 400 to 500 containers of 
walnuts—several complete trains—for the 
Sun-Diamond Growers cooperative and is 
bidding for the contract again this year. 
Shipments begin during August and 
September harvests, in time for holiday 
baking in several countries of Western 
Europe. 
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$6.1 billion worth, particularly feed 
grains to help satisfy the growing 
Japanese appetite for meat, milk and 
eggs. 

Two other nations—China and Mex- 
ico—have jumped forward suddenly on 
the customer lists of American farmers. 

The Chinese became our largest buyers 
of wheat and cotton last year. They. pur- 
chased a total of $2.3 billion of our farm 
products in 1980, compared to less than 
$1 billion the year before. 

Mexico’s $2.5 billion in purchases 
more than doubled the 1979 figure. Part 
of this was unexpected, because Mexican 
crops were disappointing, but that na- 
tion’s economy is growing fast, helped by 
its oil production, and the booming 


across-the-border trade in manufactures, 
raw materials and food products is ex- 
pected to continue at high levels (see 
page 2). 

These developments promise good 
business for Southern Pacific, a trans- 
portation system that faces the Far East 
and Mexico. In fact, SP serves more deep- 
water ports, 26, than any U.S. railroad. 
Its tracks reach 16 West Coast ports and 
10 on the Gulf of Mexico, and via seven 
border crossing points with the National 
Railways of Mexico. 

Also bolstering Southern Pacific’s 
position as a leader in world trade was 
the acquisition last year by SP and its 
Cotton Belt subsidiary of 992 miles of 
former Rock Island railroad route in the 
Midwest, and our big ongoing program 
to improve service by rehabilitating the 
route to Kansas City. This new line gives 
the SP System the most direct route from 
the Midwestern grain belt to the Mexican 
border, and a short route to California 
seaports. 

Grain shipments on the SP system 
went up 25 percent in the first six months 
of this year, compared to the same period 
in 1980, and many of them were for ex- 
port. 

Special arrangements and rates have 


been made, for example, that allowed: 


single-car movements of grain from scat- 
tered country elevators in Kansas into the 
major transit station of Hutchinson. 
Large multi-car shipments then went to 
El Paso and Mexican connections on a 
“back-haul” basis without assessing ex- 
tra charges to the shipper. The plan 
allowed the shipper to obtain and fulfill a 
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contract with the Mexican government. 

Corn, milo, soybeans, and soya meal, 
sorghum and sunflower seeds are all 
moving to Mexico in greater quantity, 
partly because of increased buying and 
partly because the traffic was won from 
competing carriers. 

Wheat for export actually moves in 
many directions on SP lines. Durum 
wheat, the variety used to make spaghetti 
and other pasta, is grown in Arizona. 
Some go by rail to Gulf and some to 
Pacific ports, for shipment to Italy, Chile 
and South Africa. Much of California’s 
own expanding wheat production goes to 
China. There is a growing number of 50- 
car trains of Colorado wheat, from our 
Denver & Rio Grande connection, riding 
SP to Portland, en route to the Far East. 

Here are a few other highlights of the 
export agriculture business: 

Soybeans, with their high protein con- 
tent helpful in feeding both humans and 
animals, may have edged out corn this 
growing season as America’s top cash 
crop. Southern Pacific and Cotton Belt 
have established new rail rates to attract 
more of the growing soybean export 
trade. We expect to handle, for example, 
an estimated 500 carloads of soybeans in 
both bag and bulk, from Arkansas to 
Southern California ports, that formerly 
moved by truck and barge to the Gulf 
area ocean carriers. This traffic is destin- 
ed for Japan and Korea. 

Rice is a $2 billion crop in the United 
States, and Arkansas and California are 
major producers. Most of the export rice 
SP moves goes from Arkansas to Gulf 
ports for such destinations as Saudi 
Arabia, South Africa, Iraq and Asia. In 


the first five months this year, we moved 
125,000 tons of rice on that route—not 
much less than we handled in all of 1980. 
Export carloadings should pick up again 
after the new harvest in September. 

Dry beans are also moving into Mexico 
in increasing volume. A cooperative ar- 
rangement between SP and the CSX rail 
system, which serves growing areas in 
Michigan where many bean shipments 
originate, worked so well last year that 
new incentive-tonnage contracts (the 
more volume, the lower the freight rate) 
have been worked out for the 1981 ship- 
ping season, which begins in September. 
Carloads of navy, pinto and other bean 
varieties will be gathered from as many 
as 200 different country elevators in 
Michigan, assembled into a series of 75- 
car trains, and moved onto SP system 
lines at East St. Louis, Hl. for movement 
to the Mexican border. The contract 
stabilizes the price for growers, shippers, 
rail carriers and the Mexican buyers. 

Fresh citrus fruit and celery are rolling 
in railroad cars from Southern California 
to Toronto and Montreal markets in 
Canada because of service improvements 
on the line through Kansas City and its 
fast and reliable Golden West Express 
schedules. Canadians are also receiving 
more carrots and broccoli from Central 
California via SP, because deregulation 
has made possible highly competitive 
pricing and year-round service on our 
Salad Bow! Express train through the 
Ogden, Utah, gateway. 

Sunflower seeds may be familiar to 
most of us as snacks from little plastic- 
wrapped packages, but they really are big 
business for U.S. farmers. Would you 


believe that the SP-Cotton Belt system 
moved 850 carloads of sunflower seeds in 
just the first five months of this year? 
This was more than we handled in all of 
1980. The seeds came from North 
Dakota and went to Mexico, where the 
oil is extracted and the residue is used for 
livestock feed. 

Cotton has long been a major U.S. ex- 
port and SP serves major cotton produc- 
ing areas in California, Texas and 
Arizona. What has changed is a shift in 
the world textile industry to Asia, and the 
emergence of China as the major new 
buyer of American cotton, with orders 
from Japan, Korea, Hong Kong and 
Taiwan not far behind. This has 
significantly increased the demand for 
rail transportation to California ports, 
and that, of course, is good business for 
Southern Pacific. 


Canned food products, for both domestic 
and foreign consumption, rank high on 
the list of SP’s important freight revenue 
groups. Canned beans destined for Great 
Britain are being loaded by fork-lift into 
containers at S&W Fine Foods’ Modesto, 
California cannery. 


California grapes are loaded at Fresno on- 
to a refrigerator car of SP’s Pacific Fruit 
Express subsidiary (left) for shipment 

to Ontario and Quebec, More than 

1,000 similar carloads moved last winter 
under contract rates negotiated by SP 
with the Canadian Fruit Wholesalers 
Association. 


SP Communications 
-| Launches National 

-SPRINT-Ad Campaign: 

“This” spring; “Southern” Pacific :Com- 
munications Company. began a multi- 
‘million dollar. campaign ‘to advertise 
SPRINT—iis low-cost, long distance 

‘service for residential users—in 
“newspapers, .magazines and television. 

The message is simple:.the.more long 
distance calls:you make, the more you 
can'save by subscribing to SPRINT. 

“During non-business hours, the service 
pays for itself for people who -make at 
least $15 worth of ‘long distance calls a 
month to the 145 metropolitan areas 
served by SPRINT. 

Earlier this year, SPCC hired J. 
‘Walter Thompson, .one of :the nation’s 
largest advertising agencies, ‘to design a 
Campaign to convey the SPRINT 

| message. Initially, the emphasis was. 
=placed'on SPRINT residential :service 
:because the business service was near 
capacity. SPCC is ‘now:aggressively 

: marketing both services. 

“The :-test :phase:began ‘in ‘April when 
| -five different theme‘ads were placed in 

‘newspapers:in 18 cities. The responses 

to.the:ads helped fashion the full- 
| fledged campaign.’ 
Ads also were ‘placed’in regional edi- 
‘tions of ‘Time, ‘Newsweek, ‘Sports Il: 
lustrated,-and magazines aboard TWA, 

‘Delta and-American Airlines. : .. 

oA 30-second television commercial 
‘was “first: aired in'San Francisco i in 
June.” 

After-the advertising test phase w was 
completed, SPRINT’s service area was 
divided into three groups so that adver- 
‘tising could ‘be concentrated i in one sec- 
tion at-a‘time.:: 

By. regionalizing ihe campaign, the 

operators at SPCC’s National Sales of- 
fice in ‘Detroit are ‘not swamped with 
‘toll-free:calls during:a short ‘time span. 

“and they.can: handle questions: about 

1 SPRINT: more: ‘effectively. 2 

eo The: 418 cities in the first ‘group—: 

which included ‘San Francisco, ‘Wash- 


june, The: campaign ‘ran four:”’ 
uring» which: time the TV-com- 


SP Update | 


‘Department, 1975-78, and vice ee 
-president-purchasing, 1970- 75.: 


newspaper ads’in the concentrated cam- 1 
: various’ 18 jobs 3 int 


takes ‘a four-week hiatus:and returns 
for:a final three: weeks, when the com- 
mercial -will:be:shown about 625: times. 

The ‘same pattern:began with cities.in 
the second group in'mid-July, and the 
third group will begin ‘seeing the cam- 
paign.the second week in August..A 
direct-mail campaign will supplement 
the effort ‘this Fall. 


Pacific Gateway Tower 
Going Up 

The steel columns of the Pacific 
Gateway Building are climbing fast and 
the 30-story structure is scheduled to be 
topped-off in October. 

Southern Pacific Development Com- 
pany set the first columns of the $68 
million office building in May. Pacific 
Gateway will be in downtown San 
Francisco not far from the One Market 
Plaza headquarters of Southern Pacific. 
SP Development.Company is. managing 
partner, leasing agent and 50 percent 
owner of the project. 

Joining inthe column-setting 
ceremonies were the Prudential In- 
surance Company of America, which 
shares the ownership, and the Bank of 
America, :which will be the major 
tenant. 

Although -Pacific ‘Gateway i is not 
scheduled for. completion until 1982, -its 
floorspace is already fully leased. 


DeMoss ‘Named 
PMT Chairman 

Alan D.-DeMoss has been ‘named 
chairman of the PMT System, ‘Southern 
Pacific Transportation Company’s 
trucking subsidiary.” 

DeMoss; ‘who.is:56, ‘had been sefiior 
vice president, Executive Department, «. 


for ‘the Transportation Company since 


last-October. Before‘that, he was vice 
president-operations’ for. ‘the railroad, 
1978-80; vice president ‘in’ the Executive 


“He joined 'SP’s’ engineering. ‘depart 
ment. at ‘Sacramento i in 1943-’After’se 
ing the ant eaty. during World ‘War: 


operating: depart 
Mos: 


‘royalty:on any production: 


-mining gold-on‘a ‘lease :of:640:acres:of. :: 


“pursue ageressively mineral exploration : 


State College with a°‘BA degree’ in’)-: 
mathematics and attended ‘Stanford: 
University-Graduate School-of Business’. 
on a:Sloan Fellowship. 

PMT’s general commodity.and con- 
tract trucking.and -truck-rail ‘services, 
covering an area from.:California, 
Oregon and Washington through-the 
southwest and -midwest.to Western 
Pennsylvania, ‘had revenues last year of 
about.$140 million. Its headquarters are 
at Burlingame, California, on-the San 
Francisco Peninsula. 


Land Company 
Exploring Aggressively 
For Minerals 

Southern Pacific Land Company is 
“aggressively” pursuing exploration of 
minerals on its land and other’property 
in Nevada, California and Utah. 

O. G. Linde, president of SP Land 
Company, -explained that, “‘Recent 
discoveries by: major mining companies 
of substantial ore deposits in regions 
where Southern Pacific owns land is 
one of the.reasons for this stepped-up 
effort.” 

SP also ‘has started ‘its own explora-:. 
tion activities, Linde said,-and will 
“become:an operator or major partner 
in future-mining activities.” 

An the past, ‘SP-has granted mining 
and mineral exploration leases’on_a-per- 
acre:basis, he explained, and reserved a 


Last year, for example,:a subsidiary 
of Newmont:Mining Company began 


SP: property ‘near: Carlin,’ Nevada. : 
“Our-staff of geologists at SP’s ‘Reno 
office ‘will help expand our. efforts to 


on Southern:Pacific. lands and other. 
property-in: the: three states,” 
said. 
“Other minerals. being mined | on SP : 
property include csilver,. barite, iron, : 
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There is more to the art of printing 
than just applying ink to paper. 

A profile of the Ticor Printing Group 
—a subsidiary of Ticor, one of the new- 
est additions to the Southern Pacific 
family of companies—reveals a fasci- 
nating enterprise. It is a combination of 
art and high technology, of high-speed 
production and dedicated accuracy, of 
a cross-country computer typesetting 
system and painstaking engraving, all 
working through the multiple talents of 
1,284 skilled craftsmen at six companies 
that comprise the group. 

This totals up to make the Ticor Print- 
ing Group the second largest financial 
printing company in the United States, 
and a leading one in corporate, commer- 
cial and securities printing. Ticor’s full 


High Tech 


corporate service philosophy has led to 
ongoing major expansions. 

This growth helped make 1980 the 
most successful year in history for the 
Ticor Printing Group and the seventh 
consecutive year it achieved record sales 
and operating profits. Revenues were 
$72.4 million in 1980, 26 percent above 
the prior year, Pretax operating income 
climbed to $10.9 million, up 108 percent 
from 1979, the year the diversified Ticor 
financial services organization was ac- 
quired by Southern Pacific. 

So far in 1981, reports Bob Vanderlip, 
chairman of the board and chief ex- 
ecutive officer of the Ticor Printing 
Group, revenues are running significant- 
ly ahead of last year. 

“The financial printing segment of our 


business has been leading the way,” 
Vanderlip reports, “as more companies 
across the nation seek new capital by is- 
suing debt and equity securities. We have 
also been printing many registration 
statements, prospectuses, stocks and 
bonds.” 

The Printing Group developed and in- 
stalled advanced word processing and 
computerized phototypesetting systems 
at all of its financial printing plants over 
the past few years, and these advances 
have helped the group to facilitate the ad- 
ded business volume. 

“Our Ticomp typesetting service is our 
own computer ‘hot line’ that matches up 
great speed and capacity with great ac- 
curacy,” says Jack R. Hubbs, vice presi- 
dent of operations for the group. “Time 


Fred LeBrecht, a pressman at Jeffries 
Banknote Company in Los Angeles for 
more than 40 years, adjusts the spray- 
ing unit on a new, three-plate intaglio 
color printing press, which is also pic- 
tured on the preceding page. Intaglio 
presses are used for fine printing, such 
as travelers’ checks. While all of the 
pictures on these pages were taken at 
Jeffries Banknote, the modern equip- 
ment is typical also of other units of 
Ticor Printing Group. 


Jeffries Banknote’s commercial strip- 
ping department (right) is a two-shift 
operation employing 18 people. Here 
negatives are being assembled before 
going to the plating department. Eric 
Olsen (below) addresses a display ter- 
minal in the computer services depart- 
ment, while Jack Farmer, in the 
background, tends one of two 
sophisticated computer typesetters, 


is often a crucial factor in getting these 
financial documents to the public, to 
meet the disclosure requirements of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission.” 

With the Ticomp network, informa- 
tion can be keyboarded in New York, 
corrected in Los Angeles, and printed in 
Chicago or Houston. Or it can follow 
any other sequence between the four 
cities, including simultaneous printing, if 
required, at all four locations. 

Ticomp also is designed to interact 
directly with many other data processing, 
word processing or computer systems, 
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and it has a built-in doublechecking pro- 
cess to guarantee total accuracy. 

“Ticomp puts out an attractive prod- 
uct, too,” Jim Thrower, vice president of 
research and development, points out. 
“It has over 200 type styles and sizes. It 
also has a 500 million character magnetic 
disc memory, which can retain all the in- 
formation in its original form. If a docu- 
ment must be updated, the computer 
operator only needs to program the re- 
vised material to prepare the document 
for press.”” 

One major corporate merger required 
the enormous run of 500,000 copies of a 
216-page special meeting proxy state- 
ment. Distribution of this involved hun- 
dreds of hand deliveries to virtually every 
state in America. 

“What's more,” declares Tom Van 
Brunt, president of Chas. P. Young in 
New York City, “the job had to be ready 
for deliveries in three days! It was.”” 

Last year, Jeffries Banknote Company 
handled another large-scale job in record 
time: the printing of election materials 
for the County of Los Angeles. Jeffries’ 
Automated Ballot Layout System ena- 
bled it to produce 8,000 different ballot 
pages in four days, compared to the four 
weeks it would have taken using previous 
methods. A total of 3.3 million sample 
ballots and all related materials were pro- 
duced in just two weeks, 

To support the growth of the commer- 
cial printing business, a whole new sub- 
sidiary organization, Jeffries Lithograph 
Company, was formed late last year and 
has opened shop in a new 101,000- 
square-foot facility in Carson, Califor- 
nia, just south of Los Angeles. This 
newest member of the printing group is 
now competing for high-volume, high- 
quality lithographic printing of corporate 
annual reports, sales brochures and 
fashion catalogs through the use of two 
large, heat-set web presses. 

Ticor Printing Group’s Fidelity Print- 
ing Company in Houston and its Chas. 
P. Young—Chicago unit also have in- 
stalled new presses. In Los Angeles, Jef- 
fries Banknote has completed a 20,000- 
square-foot addition which expanded its 
plant to 155,000 square feet. It also put 
in a new six-color lithographic sheet-fed 
press last year and now is fine-tuning a 
new three-color intaglio press. 

“The intaglio press is just the latest 
tool we have,” explains Frank Gillett, 
president of Jeffries Banknote Com- 
pany. “It helps us offer a special blend of 


art and science for hundreds of 
customers who entrust Ticor with pro- 
ducing their corporate stock certificates, 
municipal bonds, travelers’ checks and 
other valuable securities.” 

Engravings are intricately designed for 
these assignments, inks and papers are 
specially formulated, and great precision 
is taken in the intaglio printing tech- 
niques. 

“But right along with creativity and 
technical expertise, we provide another 
absolutely essential ingredient—securi- 
ty,” adds Gillett. “A fine internal securi- 
ty system helps us guarantee exact ac- 
countability for each piece of paper 
received and for every printed document 
scheduled for delivery.” 

Six companies comprise the Ticor 
Printing Group. 

Jeffries Banknote Company in Los 
Angeles is the oldest of the Ticor 
Printers. Founded in 1894, it was ac- 
quired by Ticor in 1963. Now a leading 
West Coast financial printer, securities 
engraver and high-quality commercial 
lithographer, Jeffries has offices in 
Washington, D.C.; New York; San Fran- 
cisco; Irvine, California; and Boca 
Raton, Florida. 

Chas. P. Young Company of New 
York, which was founded in 1902 and 
joined Ticor in 1972, is a leader among 
the Wall Street area printers of public 
and private financing documents. It 
works with leading corporate attorneys 
and commercial and investment bankers 
in serving many of the nation’s major 
corporations, public utilities and finan- 
cial institutions. It also engages in inter- 
national transactions through affiliates 
in London, Toronto and Montreal. 

Chas. P. Young—Chicago, which has 
served the Midwestern financial com- 
munity for more than a half-century, 
became a part of Ticor in 1972. It does a 
high volume of municipal bond printing, 
as well as work for the legal community. 
New presses have expanded capacity, and 
the company’s Minneapolis office has 
added personnel and a new computerized 
typesetting system that feeds into the 
Chicago printing facility. 

Fidelity Printing Company, located in 
downtown Houston, was founded in 
1953 to serve Southwestern public com- 
panies in their financial and corporate 
printing needs. New presses have im- 
proved the quality and speed of its 
lithographic pressroom and attracted 
new commercial printing assignments. 


Cascade Microfilm Systems, Seattle, 
was formed in 1956 to service the title in- 
surance industry with copying techniques 
employing microfilm. Ticor, of course, 
operates the nation’s largest title in- 
surance business, and Cascade was a 
logical acquisition in 1962, 

Jeffries Lithograph Company of Car- 
son, California, is the youngest member 
of the Ticor Printers, formed late last 
year to launch the Group in commercial 
heat-set web printing. 


The lithographic pressroom at Jeffries 
(top) includes both a six-color offset 
press and, in the background, a five- 
color unit. Yellow color bathes the 
light-sensitive automated platemaking 
area (center) where Sam Pesceone in- 
puts data into a mini-computer. Jack 
Fahiman (above) checks a signature 
during a financial printing run on a 
four-unit web press. 


Bankers Leasing gains customers 
by “structuring’’ its contracts 


One of the most extensive operations 
of the diversified Southern Pacific family 
of companies also happens to be one of 
the least known. 

But with equipment at work literally 
from Maine to Hawaii, Bankers Leasing 
Corporation occupies an important and 
unique niche in the nation’s $15 billion a 
year leasing business. 

Fewer than 30 people comprise the en- 
tire staff of Bankers Leasing, but from a 
small headquarters office in San Mateo, 
just south of San Francisco, they manage 
a $450 million portfolio which owns over 
35,000 units of equipment of all types. 

They don’t just lease someone a car; a 
Bankers’ customer is most likely one of 
America’s major investor-owned electric 
or gas utility companies, and 75% of the 
leases cover fleets of trucks and cars used 
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by these utilities. But BLC leases also 
cover contracts with industrial corpora- 
tions for big mining and construction 
equipment, computers, jet aircraft, com- 
munications equipment, tank farms, 
railroad cars, and an entire small 
railroad. 

Founded in Boston in 1955 as a small 
leasing company mostly doing business 
with regional utilities in New England, 
Bankers celebrated its 25th anniversary 
in 1980 with record earnings, which were 
double those of just two years before. 

Bankers Leasing has made a positive 
contribution to Southern Pacific profits 
ever since it was acquired in 1964. Then, 
Bankers’ total assets were $120 million, 
pre-tax earnings were $400,000, and its 
equity stood at $600,000. Bankers’ assets 
now stand at $450 million and its equity 


is over $40 million. 

Bernard Goldman, Bankers president, 
who has been with the company since its 
inception as “‘just an idea,” takes special 
pride in its growth over the past five 
years. 

“In 1975, we relocated to California 
from Boston, with little more than a 
portfolio of leases, office furniture, and 
files of records,” recalls Goldman, “so 
we could work more closely with the 
parent Southern Pacific Company to 
develop our plan for the future. Its target 
was to double earnings by 1982. 

“At the time, that seemed like a very 
ambitious goal, but we made it—and we 
did it two years early.” 

For each of the past three years, in 
fact, Bankers achieved earnings which 
topped the previous year’s record. Pre- 
tax income was $5 million in 1978, $6.8 
million in 1979, and $10 million last year. 
In the first half of 1981, pre-tax income is 
running 141 percent of 1980, and 
Bankers was responsible for a large part 
of the $5.2 million gain in Southern 
Pacific’s equity in earnings of un- 
consolidated companies. 

The $214 million in new lease contracts 
written in 1980 was more than double the 
volume of new business produced in any 
year in the company’s history. 

This growth is keyed, Goldman says, 
on good relationships with customers. 


“We listen to them and can structure a 
leasing plan to fit the special needs of the 
customer,” he explains. “By maintaining 
our own flexibility and keeping our oper- 
ating costs low, we keep our customers.” 

Bankers has concentrated on providing 
revolving lease lines of credit to stable, 
credit-worthy customers. A utility com- 
pany, for example, will use its lease lines 
to acquire capital equipment, typically a 
vehicle fleet. As vehicles wear out or 
become obsolete, credit capacity for new 
equipment is automatically restored. As 
a result, many lessees have had a con- 
tinuous leasing program with Bankers 
for nearly 20 years. 

Even more remarkable in an industry 
where many lessors keep a reserve for 
bad debts, Bankers Leasing has never 
had to write off a single penny in bad 
debt. 

“In fact, we have never even had so 
much as a late payment due to a lessee’s 
financial problems,” notes Goldman. 
“We choose our customers carefully.” 

Also fueling Bankers’ rapid growth is 
the development of a subsidiary, BLC 
Corporation. Last year, 54 percent, or 
$92 million, of Bankers’ equipment pur- 
chases were funded through issuance of 
BLC commercial paper, which carries the 
highest ratings afforded by two leading 
rating services. Most BLC contracts are 
“full payout” leases, with the total cost 


of the asset recovered during the lease 
term. Monthly payments vary with the 
prime rate, so Bankers is not at risk when 
the cost of money changes. 

Some of the equipment that Bankers 
owns and leases out is rather special. 

In 1968, Bankers acquired, for lease to 
a utility company in southeastern Ohio, 
the first fully-automated electric railroad 
for hauling coal in non-common carrier 
service, including its locomotives and 
cars. It also leases, for the same oper- 
ation, one of the world’s largest units 
of coal-mining machinery—a dragline 
called the “Big Muskie,” with a 220- 
cubic-yard bucket capable of moving 325 
tons of material at a single pass. 

Other coal mining equipment is now 
leased for operations in Virginia, West 
Virginia, Ohio and Wyoming. 

About 9,000 railroad cars are in the 
Bankers Leasing fleet, but you won’t see 
that name painted on their sides. Many 
are tank cars, hopper cars, and special 
equipment for chemicals or corn prod- 
ucts which are leased to shippers. Some 
are leased to railroads, including 
Southern Pacific. One railroad leases 


Bankers Leasing Corporation's $450 million 
in leased equipment includes the com- 
puterized power control center of Penn- 
sylvania Power & Light in Allentown (far 
lef) and the gigantic “Big Muskie” drag 
fine at an American Electric Power coal 
mine in Ohio (above). Al left, Bankers 
Leasing President Bernard Goldman (stand- 
ing) meets in San Mateo with top staff peo- 
ple (l. tor.) Robert A. Fuller, counsel; Ed- 
mond P. Browne, senior vice president and 
controller, and William R. Silver, vice 
president-marketing. 


1,500 cars from Bankers. 

Electric service to 1,000,000 customers 
throughout much of eastern Penn- 
sylvania is monitored by a Bankers- 
owned facility leased to Pennsylvania 
Power and Light Company. PP&L’s 
power control center at Allentown has a 
battery of computers and lighted map- 
board displays that give it a space-age 
look, but it’s a practical 24-hour-a-day 
tool to keep close tabs on 15 generating 
units, 130 substations, and electricity 
moving along more than 49,000 miles of 
transmission and distribution _ lines. 
Operators can prevent many emergency 
situations from developing, and the com- 
puters attain the most economical power 
generation patterns on a minute-by- 
minute basis. 

More innovative lease structures and 
new financial services are anticipated by 
Bankers Leasing, to deal with volatile in- 
terest rates and aggressive competition 
for quality customers. 

“Good teamwork by all of our people 
is going to be even more important,” 
Goldman says, “as we keep developing 
new business.” 
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To the Stockholders: of Southern Pacific-Company: 


The Annual Meeting of Stockholders: was held on Thurs- 
day, May 21, 1981; at-4 East 61st Street, New.York City, New. 
York::Mr. B. F. Biaggini; Chairman and Chief:Executive Of- 
ficer.of:the Company, presided. : 

There were 21,911,675; shares of: the Company's. capital 
stock, 81-16% Of ‘the total outstanding, represented ‘by proxy 
or-in person:at the meeting. The Directors and management 
appreciate this representation and expression of interest and 
confidence in the Company’s affairs. 

At the opening of:the meeting, Mr. Biaggini introduced the 
nominees’ for election as Directors of the Company, -all:of 
whom were in attendance, and presented the officers with him 
on the dais. 


Election of Directors 


The following nominees: were elected 'to-serve as Directors 
ofthe Company: ‘until the next: Annual Meeting: of: Stock- 
holders: : 


Stephen D. Bechtel, Jr. ‘Arjay Miller. 
BF, Biaggini Richard K- Miller. 
Thomas'M. Evans ‘Michael A’ Morphy 
“Alan -C. Furth Henry: T: Mudd 

= Harold.J;-Haynes George B: Munroe 
Ellison L:Hazard Jack 8: Parker. 
Edmund W. Littlefield Rocco C; Siciliano 
Denman K. McNear. 


Management Proposal 


Management ‘introduced the resolution set forth in: the 
Proxy Statement to ratify and approve the action of:the Board 
“of Directors'in employing Deloitte Haskins & Sells. as indepen- 
dent public accountants to audit the books, records and.ac- 
counts of the>Company. and its: subsidiaries for.1981.:The 
resolution was adopted, with 214965117: shares:voting ‘For’. 
and 126,191 ‘shares (held by.463 stockholders) | voting 
“Against”, Shares represented by. abstention votes, on forms 
of proxies returned by stockholders, were 289,367 held by 419. 
©. stockholders. : : : 


ancthet step :i 

regulation ‘the ain: 
connection” with trailer- oneflatear or eonlainer-on flatcar ser. 
vice. oes. Z 


years ago,” Mr. Biaggini commented: “Deregulation wi help» 
promote the ‘growth ‘of intermodal traffic’ by enabling trucks 
and ‘railroads 'to-concentrate ‘increasingly on‘what é¢ach does 


best.-Railroads: should ‘haul ‘goods ‘over: distances :of: several : 


hundred ‘miles -or ‘more, leaving ‘short hauls and ‘pickup and 
delivery to the more flexible trucks:”* 
‘Southern Pacific’s:new route into the Midwest; the’ line ‘ac 
quired last Fall-from the bankrupt Rock Island railroad, ‘helps 
position Southern Pacific:to ‘share ‘in‘the expected néw ‘traffic 
growth. “We are now rehabilitating track; roadbed ‘and ‘cross- 
ings: onthe ‘line between .: Tucumcari, New “Mexico, » and 
Topeka, Kansas. By ré-establishing ‘this liné-as:a competitiv. : 
‘transcontinental rail route, Southern Pacific is regaining traf. 
-ficlost- during ‘the :deterioration and ‘ultimate ‘d ‘of ‘the 
Rock-Island;””:Mr, Biaggini said:“‘As this rehabilitation work © 
progresses, we are showing good gains in traffic on that line as. 
far-east ‘as‘Kansas City; We have asked ‘the Interstate ‘Com: 
merce Commission‘to grant’us joint trackage rights: between 
Kansas City-and St: Louis as-partof both-the Union Pacific- 
Missouri: Pacific ‘and ‘Norfolk“& "Western-Souther way. 
merger cases.:-Assuming we-are ‘successful in: obtaining ‘these 
Tights, we will have a'line from: Los Angeles to St. Lo : 
is 400 miles shorter than our fastest} ‘present'line / This shortc 
‘will mean major savings in fuel:costs and other: train expenses, 
as well-as service improvements for-our customers”: 
As part of its efforts to conserve fuel and attract more inter- 
“modal business, Southern: Pacific ‘will: put into service this 


‘extra bala e and. added 
sslate and 3 


Ticor Life Insurance:-which would -use mass:marketing tech- |” 


niques to solicit customers.’ 
“Southern Pacific ‘Communications Company put . more 
_-customers .on its network’ and improved service quality to 
_develop.a higher average use per customer. “‘If-you make-a lot 
‘of long-distance telephone calls,” Mr. Biaggini noted, ‘you 
may be one of SPCC’s-customers, or you may'find it to your 
advantage to become one.” Information on the SPRINT ser- 
vice of SP Communications has been mailed to stockholders. 
“General economic prospects for the United States are im- 
proving,” Mr. Biaggini said. “The Reagan Administration 
has taken anumber of actions to free the economy from the 
hidden ‘tax of complying with federal rules and paperwork 
which do.not contribute to the public welfare. In the Quarter- 
y..Report-for the first quarter, 1 encouraged you to com- 
“municaté your support of the President’s economic program 
“to: Congress.. Many of you evidently agreed that the Ad- 
ministration’s approach is the best solution to halting the rise 
of inflation, which is the cruelest tax of all, especially to those 
“living on-fixed incomes. 

“Passage of the President’s budget package is -a big step 
along‘the road to fiscal responsibility. The renewed emphasis 
upon free enterprise should help release the pent-up strength 
of the American economy.” 


Stockholder Questions 


5 Asummary of questions and answers which seemed to be of 
“general interest to all stockholders follows: 
Mr. John Gilbert asked if there had been any amendments 
to.the ‘by-laws of the Company since the last stockholders’ 
meeting “and “Mr. .Biaggini replied that there ‘had been .no 
amendments. 
~ “Another ‘question from Mr. ‘Gilbert concerned the Com- 
pany’s internal auditing and accounting procedures. Mr. G. 
Re West, a-partner of Deloitte: Haskins & Sells, the Com- 
pany’s independent’ public.accountants, ‘stated that -his firm 
“Shad Teviewed the system of internal controls.used by Southern 
“Pacific and found .such controls to ‘be satisfactory. He said 
that:the-Company and its:subsidiaries have about 80 internal 
‘auditors.-Mr, ‘Biaggini'added that the internal auditors make 
“continuing reviews of:the activities of the various departments 


: “and ‘subsidiary companies. Overall direction'and coordination © 


Of: internal -audit activities ‘is ‘the responsibility: of the con- 
troller-of “Southern “Pacific Company. ‘Mr.°E. ‘L: ‘Hazard, 
Chairman.of-the Audit:Committee of the Board:of Directors, 
indicated “that ‘the.“Audit Committee -meets several times .a 
year, both jointly:and-separately, ‘with the independent public 
accountants and the internal auditors, to review the internal 


controls, as well as the ompany’ Ss aecounting, financial.and. 


viewed asa favorable develogihent ‘by Southern 


id:that the industry: had “only.been ‘par- 


ment and Directors-of the:‘Company place great importance” 


on the Company’s ability to maintain dividend:paymeénts 
through difficult times. Southern Pacific is a diversified com- 


pany and any significant downturn in the‘ general economy: 


necessarily impacts the transportation and-real estate-related 


subsidiaries: The .management .and «Directors continue "to 
devote every effort to operate all of the Company’s diversified : | 


activities in-a way which it is hoped will result in increased 
earnings and dividend payments. There have been increased 
dividend payments in every year but two over the last fifteen 
years. 

Miss Spark also-asked about the communication services of 
Southern Pacific Communications Company and whether 
they were available to individuals. Mr. Biaggini explained that 
the SPRINT system is a residential long-distance service now 
being offered by Southern Pacific and is available for use by 
individuals from 5:00 PM to 8:00 AM and all day Saturday, 
Sunday and certain holidays at substantial savings in long- 


distance charges. A letter has been sent to all stockholders 


outlining this service. 


Directors and Officers Present 


The following Directors and Officers of the Company were 
in attendance: Directors: Stephen D. Bechtel, Jr., B. F. 


Biaggini, Thomas M. Evans, Alan C. Furth (President, “ 


Southern Pacific Company), Harold J. Haynes, Ellison ‘L. 
Hazard, Edmund W. Littlefield, Denman K, McNear (Presi- 
dent, Southern Pacific Transportation Company), -Arjay 
Miller, Richard K. Miller, Michael A. Morphy, Henry: T. 
Mudd, George B. Munroe, Jack S. Parker and Rocco C. 
Siciliano (Chairman and Chief Executive Officer, Ticor). 
Officers: Robert J. McLean, Executive Vice President- 
Finance; L. E. Hoyt, Vice President; W. R. Denton, ‘Vice 
President; H. A. Waterman, Vice President and.General 
Counsel; L..T..Wood, Vice President and: Controller; J.-G. 
Shea, Vice President-Public Relations; B. G.. McPhee, Assis- 
tant Vice President and Treasurer; D. V, Flanagan, Govern- 
mental Affairs Representative; A. E. Hill, Secretary; H.R. 
Huber and H.C. Hoelter,. Transfer Agents: Officers of the 
following subsidiaries: were also. present: Southern ‘Pacific 
Transportation -Company-A. D. .DeMoss, Senior Vice ‘Presi- 


dent; R.:L. King, ‘Vice President-Traffic; R. D.-Krebs; ‘Vice - 


President-Operations; J." W. Germany, ‘Vice President- 
Management Services; R: E. Wynkoop, Vice President-Sales; 
E. L. Johnson, ‘Vice President and Controller; R. C. Cynor, 


Assistant Vice-President-Sales (Chicago); W.:T..Delmater, - 
Regional ‘Sales Manager (New York); ‘W."H. Matzen, ‘Area: 
/Sales‘Manager (New:York);‘and -H: J. Riopellé, Assistant to 


Regional ‘Sales Manager (New ‘York). Southern ‘Pacific- Land 
Company-O,.-G..‘Linde, President, Southern “Pacific “Com- 


‘munications Company-C.: Gus Grant, Vice Chairman, and D.. 


Pilz, President. 


SORS West “and: P.K. ‘Swentzel,. “partaers of. = 
& Sells, independent, public accountants for 
“the Company and its subsidiaries, were also present : 


CALE Hil 
os Secretary. 


Top left, ‘stockholder John Golden,’ Port Chester, N.Y. (left), 
and Vice. President EOE. Hoyt. appear. to bein: full: ‘agreement. 


Top right, (Re aby ‘King, President-Traffic (righ), enjoys ° 
conversation ‘and cole with stockhol 


Southern Pacific joins 250,000 
people in celebrating opening of the 
California State Railroad Museum 
in Sacramento 


“Symbol of unity and 
America’s coming of age.” 

That is the way President 
Ronald Reagan paid tribute 
10 railroading in a message 
relayed to a crowd of 
thousands at Old Sacramen- 
to May 2, marking the 
grand opening of the $20 
million California State 
Railroad Museum and start 
of a colorful, nine day civic 
Railfair celebration. 

“Trains did much more 
than provide transportation 
for Americans,” President 
Reagan said, “They brought 
Jarge varieties of lifegiving 
grains and produce to dis- 
tant markets, allowing us to 
develop our great cities. 

“They provided the foun- 
dation for our great in- 
dustrial development. 
Railroads have also given us 
a tich cultural heritage.” 

For President Reagan, 
unable to attend, the words 
carried more than a 
ceremonial, long-distance 
White House tribute. 

In 1971, when governor 
of California, President 
Reagan signed legislation 


creating a state railroad 
museum. 

Governor Edmund G. 
Brown, Jr., officiating at 
the dedication ceremony, 
said the museum complex 
was “a reminder to future 
generations of what can be 
accomplished by those of vi- 
sion and determination.” 

D. K. McNear, President, 
Southern Pacific Transpor- 
tation Co., executives from 
other railroads, and others 
received citations for sup- 
port given to the museum 
project. 

Part of the California 
Parks system, the museum 
is located alongside the site 
at Front and K Streets 
where ground was broken in 
1863 for construction of the 
Central Pacific, now SP, 
and the western part of 
America’s first transcon- 
tinental railroad. 

The main museum 
building, covering a five- 
acre site, houses 22 restored 
locomotives and cars and 40 
interpretive exhibits, with 
hundreds of authentic ar- 
tifacts, dealing with the im- 


pact of railroads upon the 
nation. There is also a Big 
Four Building and a 
reconstruction of the 1867 
Central Pacific passenger 
station. 

The museum is hailed as 
largest of its kind in the 
world, 

John H. White, Jr., of 
the Smithsonian Institution, 
has described the California 
museum’s store of railroad 
equipment as “one of the 
great collections.” 

The most prominently 


On the site of Southern 
Pacific's California begin- 
nings 119 years ago, the bus- 
Hing Railfair celebration 
filled the Sacramento river- 
front with people of all ages 
eager to enjoy a wide array 
of historic and modern rail 
equipment. At left, a father 
and son check out the giant 
Il-foot blades of a rotary 
snowplow, one of several 
such units that keep Southern 
Pacific's Sierra route clear in 
the winter. 

The Railfair pageant com- 
bined music, dancing and 


classic steam engines such as 

SP 4449, On May 5, the pageant 
was dedicated to Southern 
Pacific’s retired railroad 
employees and a large, én- 
thusiastic contingent of 

retirees enjoyed the show (top 
right). Southern Pacific 
Transportation Co, President 

D. K. McNear and his son, 
George, visited the cab of 

4449 (top center). Diesel 
locomotive No. 7364 (right), 
freshly rehabilitated at SP’s 
nearby Sacramento Shops was 
visited by thousands during 

the nine-day fair. 


displayed locomotive in the 
museum is the C.P. Hun- 
tington (Southern Pacific 
No. 1), restored in red and 
maroon colors, and visible 
to museum passersby 
through a huge plate-glass 
window. 

The Governor Stanford 
(Central Pacific No. 1) is 
centerpiece to the museum’s 
most unusual exhibit—the 
world’s largest walk-in 
diorama. 

State officials estimated 
more than 250,000 crowded 
into Old Sacramento during 
Railfair, which also at- 
tracted the largest gathering 
of operable steam 
locomotives in the United 
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States in thirty years. 
Southern Pacific Daylight 
locomotive 4449, owned by 
the City of Portland, 
Oregon, was restored to red, 
orange and black colors by 
the city and the Pacific 
Northwest Chapter, Na- 
tional Railway Historical 
Society. It captured the 
hearts of hundreds of 
thousands of people who 
lined the right of way to 
and from Sacramento and 
while it gave star per- 
formance in Railfair’s 
daily musical pageant about 
train whistles in the night 
and all the other rhythms 
and sounds that influenced 
American music. 


SP 4449 was the “star” of the 
Railfair. There was always a 
line of people waiting to 
climb aboard {top left}. 

The California State Railroad 
Museum was also a resound- 
ing success. During the nine- 
day Railfair, more than 
100,000 people visited its 
many fascinating and educa- 
tional exhibits (far left}. A 
banquet sponsored by the 
Chinese Community honored 
the 12,000 Chinese who 
helped build SP’s rail route 
over the Sierra and beyond. 
Fong Ton, 100 years old and 
retired from SP’'s Sacramento 
shops since 1954, chats with 
Senior Vice President Alan D, 
DeMoss (center left). 


Photos at left, Southern 
Pacific locomotive No. 1, the 
“C. P. Huntington,” which 
dates from 1863, is part of 
the museum. Central Pacific 
No. 1, the “Governor Stan- 
ford” from 1862, is the 
centerpiece of a 10,000- 
square-foot diorama depicting. 
an early-day High Sierra 
snowshed and tunnel, 


Californians have every right 
to be proud of their massive 
and beautifuily-executed rail 
museum which contains 22 
major pieces of historic roll- 
ing stock. The largest single 
unit on display is SP 4294, 
the last cab-forward 
locomotive in existence (above 
center}. it is more than 125 
feet long and weighs a million 
pounds. 


The National Railways of 
Mexico displayed a new diesel 
locomative (above right). On 
hand were NdeM Assistant 
General Manager Alfredo 
Suarez R. (center), flanked by 
Carlos Ferrer, Consul de 
Mexico, Sacramento (left), 
and SP's J. W. Breen, asst. 
vice president for traffic 
service-Mexico (right). 


Great Britain sent a replica of 
the “Rocket,” a pioneer 
steam engine from the 1830s 
(second photo from top). 
Also unique, but strictly 
modern, is SP’s Track 
Geometry Car, a computer- 
equipped wonder that precise- 
ty measures track alignment 
while traveling at speeds of 60 
m.p.h. (above left). 
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Goodbye again! Former Southern Pacific locomotive 4449 steams an excursion train along the shores.of San Francisco Bay enroute to 
its home base in Portland, Oregon. 
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See page 3 
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See page 14 


